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Master himself; though they may be ready to 


CTIONS FROM TH ; H ea 
—— E WRITINGS OF JOHN’ cay, “ When saw we thee in prison?” &c. 


BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 787.) To L. A. B. 
To L. A. B. Second of Fifth month, 1825.—Having been 


Brappote, 29th of Fourth month, 1825. | helped to get over another mountain in the at- 
My dear Lydia,—When we think what un-|tendance of this meeting yesterday, and hav- 
worthy creatures we are, even at the best, and' ing been favored to wrestle and struggle with 
how goodness and mercy follow us, sustaining| the powers of darkness, and to suffer with a 
us under our trials, and turning them all to our| suffering seed in this desolate region, my heart 
good, we have surely great occasion to lay hold! feels comparatively light, hoping that I stand 
of hope, to take fresh courage, to put on|acquitted of the blood of some, and that 
strength, and be armed with patience, chcerful | through deep suffering,—yea, wading of spirit, 
submission, and full assurance of faith for the| the good cause has been espoused in some sort, 
time to come. My mind seems equal to very| however feebly, and the way of life set forth ; 
little beyond my more immediate calling, and/in abundant condescension, I was favored to 
when not so engaged, it feels as poor, weak, and| get along safely, without, I trust, stumbling; 
empty, as ever 1 have known to be the case.| though truly it was hard work. O! the leth- 
0! what a comfort from time to time to feel the | argy, the lifeless, lukewarm condition of many : 
Lord with me, strengthening me, and prosper- | no hunger or thirst, no sense of eternal things, 
ing his work in my hands, again and again, to|no relish for heavenly goodness ; and such as 
my humbling admiration at the power of his| are otherwise, sunk into a low, discouraged, dy- 
might, the excellency of his loving-kindness and | ing state. Yet even here, the spark of Divine 
his grace. It has more than once struck me | love is not wholly extinct and taken away ; but 
forcibly, that if this work be of the Lord, and I | the Lord is waiting to be gracious, his repent- 
be engaged in it according to his will, some that |ings kindled together, and his pleading voice 
have been concerned to strengthen my weak | to be heard, “ Why will ye die?” I conclude, 
hands, will participate in the division of the| if it be his good pleasure, that this place be fa- 
spoil, that is, in the earnest of the reward of|vored with those professing the pure spiritual 
the faithful. These who have given the cup of| way of Truth, there will yet be preserved a hid- 
cold water, have done what they could; and | den remnant, who will not be utterly given over,. 
what they have done in simplicity, on behalf of | nor give over the pure Truth to utter reproach ; 
the poor servant, it is esteemed as done to the but in their measure, or according to the light 
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received, will glorify, however imperfectly the 
great Name ! 

Thou wilt feel tenderly for me; but I have 
been helped, so that I can say, the Lord bas 
been sufficient for me in this great time of 
need and stress upon my mind and feelings. I 
know not, in the retrospect and amidst all the 
reflections that have been brought before me, 
that there has been any other than a peaceful 
satisfaction respecting the past, mixed with 
much occasion for gratitude, in considering how 
bountifully and wonderfully I have been dealt 
with, led about and instructed, kept from utterly 
perishing, amply provided for and sustained 
hitherto; favored also with ability at times to 
trust that all will be well with me and miue, 
so long as we continue to seek and serve so good 
a Master, who will never try us above our 
strength, nor afflict us willingly. At 
I called on a Friend, and had a refreshing little 
opportunity of handing encouragement to him- 
self and wife; heavenly goodness seemed near 
us. ©! the work is very weighty, and the 
trials thereof are many; but the Lord is suf- 
ficient, as he is trusted in. I have not an anx- 
ious thought about you at home; I know who 
will watch over you, and help you every way: 
only let not the tempter discourage you ; for it is 
the Muster that says, “ Fear not little flock ;” 
— Be of good cheer ;’—* Be strong,” yea, be 
strong. § 

Thy very affectionate brother, 





J. B. 
To P. H. Gurney. 


Sixth month, 1825.—After a considerable 
space of intervening time, I take my pen to 
salute thee, though scarce knowing in what cir- 
cumstauces this may find thee. If the best of 
us are but in the land of the living, partakers 
of life invisible and divine, how much have we 
to be thankful for,—how much to answer for! 
Whenever I address thee, my dear cousin, in 
this way, the slender tenure we each have of all 
things here below, seems to recur to my 
thoughts; with earnest desires that my own 
state of mind and conduct, may increasingly 
be moulded to the image of the heavenly Pat- 
tern, and so be prepared to meet Him at His 
coming : who cometh in one sense as a thief in 
the night. But seldom have I known the evi- 
dences of Divine peace and favor so veiled from 
me, I think, as at times since publicly engaged 
in this awful line of the ministry. To thee, I 
need not expand my views by much expression 
hereon; no doubt, thou hast known for many 
years, the dealings of inscrutable Wisdom, and 
in the discipline of heavenly love and mercy, 
in strippings, in tossings, in wadings of the poor 
spirit; nor will it surprise thee, should I say, 
that sometimes it is so with me, that I seem 
pressed out of measure, so as to despair of even 


the outward life, as well as that which is de. 
scribed as being “hid with Christ in God.” 
Marvellous goodness however hath provided all 
things well for me outwardly and inwardly, es. 
pecially during my deeply proving prospects 
and journey; I have, as I suppose thou hast 
heard, taken meetings in Devon, Dorset, and 
Hants, on my way to the Yearly Meeting, and 
being likely to take the remaining ones in 
those counties with one or two in Surrey, as [° 
return, after attending the six London Monthly 
Meetings. ‘This last is to me in prospect cru- 
cifying, beyond what I can express, especially 
as I have believed it best to go sinugle- handed, 

Tenth of Sixth month, 1825.—At night un- 
der great anguish of spirit, I wrote as follows, 
my heart being turned towards the Lord: 

O! God, most holy, avd almighty, all wise 


,| and gracious,—regard me with thy pitying eye ; 


spare me, help me, save in this depth of need, 
which thou only knowest, is beyond words. 0! 
deliver and preserve me to the end, through 
all that which may in thy wisdom be permitted. 
Haste thee to help me, O! my God—my all! 
O! let not my cruel enemy devour me ; let not thy 
Truth be dishonored by me; O! conduct me 
safely, and‘if it be best, speedily to my everlast- 
ing rest with thee and with thy Son. Amen! 
Amen! 


To L. A. B.. 


15th of Sixth month, 1825.—On the 7th, I 
attended Devonshire House Monthly Meeting, 
and on the 8th that of Gracechurch Street; in 
both which I had to declare the excellency of 
that spiritual dispensation committed tous. O! 
what arduous work it is to minister, where the 
attention and desire of those present is very 
outward after words. The extent of my wadings 
and exercises no one knows but the great Mas- 
ter; they have been various and abundant in- 
deed, since the Yearly Meeting; the discour- 
agemeots of the day I have never seen so deeply 
before, though I am not blind to the encourag- 
ing features: QO! how short are we of what the 
Lord would do for us as a people, were we only 
simple, sincere, plain, humble enough! If we 
go,en but as we do, I fear, notwithstanding all 
that is stirring, we shall as a Society be weaker 
than we now are. 

On First-day evening, after due deliberation, 
(which indeed had been going on in my mind 
many days, being much exhausted in powers, 
both of body and mind,) I concluded it best to 
suspend all further proceeding, with regard to 
visiting meetings in this city. As my mind 
settled under this act of resignation, I was con- 
firmed in its being of the Lord’s ordering, and 
of his abundant mercy; who trieth not any be- 
yond what he sees good, and whose service is & 
reasonable service. I wish greatly to be pre- 
served on all hands, and in all things from hurt- 
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ing the good cause, which is dearer to me than 
my life. {£ am very feeble, and obliged to use 
the sofa very much, taking frequent nourish- 
ment, &c. I propose going with my brother to 
Bognor, in the hope of being better able (after 
ten days there) to undertake the journey home. 
I desire fur thee as for myself, that endeavoring 
to live in Christian faith and simplicity, we may 
have our ntiods deeply centered and set upon 
nothing short of the unerring and Divine will in 
all things; then notlling that can heppen to us 
will any way move us, but all will work together 
for our good, and for the honor of the great 
name. Thou must be sensible that this turn ip 
my course, thongh by no means one previously 
calculated upon, was no great surprise to me; 
the wonder was, that I should be enabled to go 
through any part of the prospect set before me 
ou quitting home, indeed that I was strength- 
ened to entertain it at all, considering my weakly 
coudition.—Give my love to Friends.—I[ am a 
poor creature, but I trust not out of the reach 
of the infinite compassion of the Shepherd of 
Israel. Farewell! 
CarsHatton, 20th of Sixth month, 1825. 
My dear , | may state to thee, that on 


EXTRACT. 


Nothing can be more false than the popular 
theory that ameliorated outward condition is 
the panadvea for the evils of society. The gos- 
pel principle begins from within and works out- 
wards. The world’s principle begins with the 
outward condition, and expects to influence in- 
wardly. To expect that by changing the world 
without, in order to suit the world within, by 
taking away all difficulties, and removing all 
temptations, instead of hardening the man with- 
in against the force of outward temptation,—to 
adapt the lot to the man, instead of moulding 
the spirit to the lot—is to reverse the gospel 
method of procedure. Nevertheless, even that 
favorite speculation of theorists, that perfect cir- 
cumstances will produce perfect character, con- 
tains a truth. Circumstances of outward con- 
dition are not the sole efficients in the production 
of character, but they are efficients which must 
not be ignored. 

Favorable condition will not produce excel- 
lence, but the want of it often hinders excellence. 
It is true that vice leads to poverty,—all the 
moraliz-rs tell us that,—but it is also true that 
poverty leads to vice.— Robertson. 


























Sixth day and Seventh day week, my powers of 
boly and mind were so exhausted and enfeeb- 
led, as clearly to excuse me, in my judgment, 
from any further proceedings in my engagement 
for the present. I saw I bad no hard master, 
nor unreasonable service,—that He knew what 
had been given up and undergone for his pure 
name’s sake ; and, were it called for, that 1 was 
ready to give up my natural life, rather than 
shriak from suffering or from shame. Deep in- 
deed have been the conflicts and the baptisms, 
—crucifying, yea, mortifying have beea the often 
silent labors of my soul before Elim, on account 
and on behalf of this people, and esp-cially in 
this great city, since coming to it:—whether I 
may ever complete what was presented to my 
mind, as a religious obligativa, [ know not; but 
Iam very comfortable in the entire relinquish- 


meat of that part which respects London. 
(To be continued.) 


“ Oh, it is sad,” says a holy man, “to think 
how many precious oppor.unities I have lost, 
how many sweet motions and admonitions of 
the Spirit I have passed over unfruitfully, and 
made the Lord to speak in vain. In the secret 
influences of His Spirit, the Lord hath called 
upon me, but my worldly thoughts did still 
lodge within me, and there was no place within 
my heart for such calls of God.” Surely there 
is a way of enjoying God even in our worldly 
employments. God would never have put them 
upon us to our loss. Enoch walked with God, 
but did not retire and separate himself from 
the things of this life. We need not lose our 
vision by our employments, if the fault were 
not our own.— Faved. 













For Friewds? Intelligencer. 
Mouurca Hitt, First month 19th, 1867. 
Our Friends, Elizabeth T. Andrews and Mary 





Atkinson, have been very acceptably engaged 
visiting the families of Friends and others 
composing Woolwich Preparative Meeting. 
They have had fifty-eight family sittings, be- 
side making several other calls, all during 
very inclement and tempestuous weather, yet 
the Master's presence and providence were pre- 
eminently known and felt to go with and pre- 
serve them, ofttimes spreading its benign influ- 
ence over the minds of those who accompanied 


them, as well as those who were visited, produ- 


cing many opportunities, we trust, not soon to 


be forgotten. 

Though favored to get through amid storms 
and snow banks, yet when the labor was accom- 
plished, the roads were so blocked that they 
were delayed from returning to their homes 
and families until labor and perseverance opened 
the way. 

This is written for the encouragement of 
others who may have a like concern or intima- 
tion of duty, that they may be stimulated to 
faithfulness, and the reward will be sure and 
the pay ample. 


“One great ;raciple, which we should lay 
down as immovably true, is that if a good work 
cannot be carried on by the calm, self-controlled 
benevolent spirit of Christianity, then the time 
for doing it has not come. God asks not the 
aid of our vices. He can overrule them for 
good, but they are not the chosen instruments 
of human happiness.” 
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LETTER FROM LYDIA P. MOTT. 
No. VIII. 

My dear M. A. has, I fear, by this time, 
come to the conclusion that her last letter for 
warded to Ohio has been quite neglected, and 
was written in vain; but so far from such a 
decision being correct, I can assure her the 
very circumstance of its remaining unanswered, 
for so many months has caused it to be more 
frequently remembered than if it had been ac- 
kuowledged immediately. Many times have 
its feeling contents been remembered, and the 
silent language of the heart they touched has 
been with corresponding affection and sympathy 
with the unavailing wish that it could reach 
thine ear. After letting the first opportunity 
pass unimproved, no other has presented. In 
this, as in many other instances, I am fre- 
quently reminded of one of Lady Guion’s 
spiritual remarks, ‘‘ that we have a divine mo- 
ment for every right purpose, if we will but 
seek for it and occupy it; but when this is uu- 


. improved it never can be recalled. We may 


substitute another, perhaps, and make it do at 
some rate.” How often, in the experience of 
thy poor old friend, has this divine moment 
been suffered to escape irretrievably? Gone 
forever, and the work of that precious moment 
left undone forever! Sighs nor tears avail when 
the opportunity is lost. The rising wish is as I 
write, O that my beloved M. A. may never know 
sighs or tears so heavy as some such are. 

Why have my thoughts thus strayed? 
When I took the pen I only felt as though I 
must tell thee that I continued to remember 
thee amid all my journeyings, whether in Ohio, 
over the Alleghanies, by the majestic Delaware, 
or meandering Schuylkill, through the gloomy 
tunnels of Pennsylvania, or in ber whirring 
cars, my heart, untramelled, often turns to thee. 

Various scenes have been worthy of de- 
scription for their novelty to me, or their sub- 
limity. Those on the narrows of the Juniata 
river are of the latter kind, where stupendous 
mountains of granite rise on the one hand hun- 
dreds of feet above one’s head ; while within a 
few feet on the other the majestic stream rolls 
its confined waters, threatening the traveller, 
should his horse or wheels deviate from the 
solitary path, which, for miles together, is un- 
inhabited. The pulpit rocks, too, are lofty 
natural monuments, rising in huge masses, 
which seem, some of them, ready to totter over 
from their slender bases, and crush the passer 
by. Their forms are grotesque and heights 
surprising, bespeaking some convulsion which 
has separated them from their original mass. 
When I came on, all nature was as it were 
awakening from the death. like sleep of winter, 
and the progressive opening beauties of spring 


- revived me from day to day. My strength in- 


creased, and I found myself able to attend the 


Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia very comforta. 
bly. It proved interesting and encouraging, 
The barrier of prejudice gave way, and the ob. 
noxious subject of slavery was spuken on with. 
out rebuke, and a joint committee of men and 
women Friends appointed to take measures for 
the more general education of the blacks, and 
the moral elevation of the free p:ople of color, 
There was what I have labored for many years 
to promote, a more general expression of senti- 
ments from members of different ages when 
subjects of interest were before the meeting, 
and evidently a disposition manifested by the 
mothers in society to permit the free expression 
of views, which led to progressive results. This 
I rejoiced in both here and in the Yearly 
Meeting of New York, though in the latter 
there was a strong current against measures 
calculated to lead to abolition principls; so 
much so that what was done was dove out of 
meeting, by forming an association of men and 
women Friends to consider the great question 
of the rights of the colored race, and devise 
ways and means for their moral improvement, 
and for the manufacture of free cotton goods to 
a far greater extent than has heretofcre been 
accomplished. 

Inspire thy rising progeny, my dear friend, 
with an abhorrence of slavery, and with the 
tenderest feelings for the poor slave, on the 
puré principle of immutable justice, and the 
corresponding injunction of the Holy Jesus, 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you,’ &. Ah, my precious, this is one 
of the many themes to dwell on with thy chil- 
dren. Ever remember that oral instruction, 
especially that of an affectionate mother, makes 
the most enduring impressions on the plastic 
mind of an intelligent chjld. Use, then, or 
rather I would say continue to use, this power- 
ful engine for good ; seek opportunities to con- 
verse with them freely, giving them an evi- 
dence thou wishes them to fully express their 
little thoughts without embarrassment. By 
questions now and then start an enquiry what 
they think about some simple subject, and thus 
accuctom them to find pleasure in conversing 
gradually on themes which but for this method 
would lie dormant. The twilight was wont to 
be a favorite hour with my dear ones for this 
exercise ; and for family retirement and sileat 
waiting, it is generally favorable, the bustle of 
the day being over. 

To have had thee to share my enjoyments 
would have added much to them, for intellectual 
pleasures are doubled by being participated in 
by kindred spirits, and thine, my beloved M. 
A., has long been such to thy unchanged, 
though far separated friend, L. P. M. 


——  — or 


Wesley says, “ we are every moment pleasing — 


or displeasing to God.” 
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PUBLIC GAMBLING. 

The above title is given to a discourse deliv- 
ered before the Trinity Methodist Episcopal So- 
ciety, on the 27th of last month, by the Pastor, 
B. H. Nadal, and reported in the Lvening Teéle- 
graph of the following day. The just rebuke 
given tothe late Crosby Opera House Lottery 
and all other species of gambling is presented in 
so forcible a manner that we are glad to furnish 
oar realers with large extracts from it: 

What is Gambling? It is playing for money, 
or other stake, whether the came be one of skill 
or purely of chance. Is such playing honest or 
dishonest? There are several ways of parting 
with property recognized among men as honest, 
namely, by gift, by sale or exchange, and by be- 
quest. A gift or bequest may be procured 
turouzh fraud or deceit, and dishonesty may be 
practised iu buying or selling. But, in them- 
selves considered, giving and buying and selling 
are fair and proper transactions. Gambling is 
something entirely different from both giving 
aod buying and selling. It is not giving ; so far 
is the loser in the game from a benevolent in- 
tention towards the winner, that he regards him 
as his autagonist, aad engagesin the game for 
the avowed purpose of stripping the said antago- 
nist and enriching himself. It is not a matter 
of purchase and sale, for the winver gives noth- 
ing, and proposes to give nothing, in exchange 
for the stake he carfies off. A gift blesses both 
him that gives and him that takes... .... 
But in the acquisition of money by gambling 
the case is quite differeut. The winner cannot 
say, “I bought it,” or “I earned it,” or “It 
was given to me;” he says, “ J won it.” And 
that means that he gave no equivalent for it; 
that he from whom he took it parted with it 
most uowillingly, and so far from giving it, 
characterized it as ‘ lost.’ 

But the question is whether or not gambling 
is honest. We do not deny that a bet may be 
fairly made and fairly carried out, nor that a 
game of cards may be fairly played, even where 
a regular gambler is one of the players. That is, 
there may be no fraud used by either party in the 
bet or game; but is there not a question lying 
back of the mere manner in which gambling may 
be dove? The real question is, Whether gamb- 
ling is not d'shonest, even when fairly done? We 
thiok it is. The most that can be said for the 
right of the winner to keep the money won, 
is that the loser went into the game fully aware 
of the chances, and would himself have kept 
the stakes had he been successful. But this is 
only saying that the two parties in the game 
agreed befurehand to the chances of the game ; 
and that the loss of the loser was, in a sense, 
voluntary. Mere agreement, however, cannot 
make wrong right. Two men agree to fight a 


duel, and one is killed ; will we say itis all right 
because the seconds examined the weapons, and 
regulated the whole affair according to the rules 
of honor? Do the rules of honor, however 
punctiliously guarded and observed, take from 
the soul of the survivor the guilt of murder, or 
from the soul of the dead man the guilt of su'cide ? 
Ts not the guilt enhanced by the very fact of the 
cool, deliberate agreement of the parties to “ set 
their lives upon a throw?” All Christian civ- 
ilization answers, “ Certainly.” ......... 

Now will not this logic apply equally well to 
gambling ? Why not? Have we any more right 
to injure a man with his consent in his property 
than in his person? It is clear that however the 
parties gambling may consent to the rules of the 
game, the gambler’s gains are dishonestly gotten 
They are neither earned, nor secured by other 
equivalent ; they are not given to him, and the 


‘fact that by the rules of the game it was agreed 


that either should take the other’s money if he 
could, only makes the wrong the greater by 
providing that it was deliberate. 

We may be told that the equivalent rendered 
by the successful gambler to his victim is the 
chance to become winner. But whatever else 
this may be, it is certainly not an equivalent. 
An equivalent is that which a man receives for 
his money, and the loser reccives nothing for 
his. By the very terms of the game, the loser 
agrees to part with his money without an equi- 
valent, and the winner to take it without mak- 
ing areturo. That is the meaning of having a 
chance. It is to agree to be injured ourselves, 
or to injure another. Indeed, each one, knowing 
that he may be either winner or loser, consents 
both to injure and to be injured. The chance, 
therefore, so far from being the loser'sequivalent, 
is a direct violation of the law which demands an 
equivalent. Indeed, it is only chance, so far as 
the two players are concerned : as it respects the 
law which requires us not to injure our neighbor, 
it is no chance at all. Whichever wins, justice is 
violated and robbery is committed... ... . 

But we come to-night to inquire whether 
there are not other forms of gambling rife among 
us which we vainly labor to whitewash into res- 
pectability. If wealthy and respectable people 
breed fine horses aud cultivate their speed with 
more care than they train their children, and then 
match them against other horses on the race- 
course for large sums of money, are they not 
gambling ? 

Are they not doing boldly, in the face of the 
world, what others of less note are doing in con- 
cealment? When we have “ gift concerts,” 
at which hundreds of people are gathered to- 
gether under the thin disguise of some trifling 
performance, for the purpose of participating 
in a lottery, are we not gambling just as really 
as if we sat down at cards and played for large 
heaps of currency? ‘To such questions there © 
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can be but one honest answer, and that is, 
that. the lottery, the gift enterprise, the 
horse-race, the raffle, are all forms of gam- 
bling, all games of chance, in which money or 
property is risked. So numerous are the gift 
enterprises becoming, and so do they threaten 
to damage public morals, that even the secular 
press, slow as it usually is to attack fashionable 
vice, is beginning to resist. 

Bat perhaps we had better select as an illus- 
tration the most recent and notable instances of 
this form of gambling—we refer, of course, to 
the great Crosby Opera House Lottery. For 
lottery it was, nothing more nor less. The 
tickets and prizes were drawn in the usual way, 
and the drawing was as much a game of chance 
as if cards or dice had been used. The case of 
this famous lottery seems to be this :—A certain 
Mr. Crosby, heretofore unknown, but famous 
now for the rest of the century, had run him 
self hopelessly in debt in building an opera 
house in the city of Chicago. Some of his in- 
genious friends suggested the formation of an 
art association, which shall add some three 
hundred pictures to the luckless opera house, 
and establish a lottery, of which the house and 
pictures shall be the prizes. The scheme was 
that there should be 210,000 tickets at $5 apiece, 
and 302 prizes. The opera house they valued 
at $600,000, and the pictures were supposed to 
be worth $100,000, making $700,000, nomin- 
ally, to be contested for by 210,000 ticket- 
holders, bringing the lottery men, if all sold, 
$1,050,000. But 25,000 tickets remained 
unsold. 

According to members of the press: with 
whom I have talked, the account stands about 


thus, namely :—The Opera House is worth about | . 


$300,000, instead of twice that; the pictures, 
$100,000 ; the expense of advertising, etc., 
amounts to about $200,000, making the outlay 
by the projector of the lottery, $600,000. The 
amount of money received, if the tickets had 
all been sold, would have been $1,059,000; 
which would have left in the purse of Mr. 
Crosby $450,000. But 25,000 of the tickets 
remained unsold, and therefore were so many 
chances for Mr. Crosby to draw from his own 
lottery. The whole receipts from the lottery 
therefore, instead of $1,050,000, would be only 
$925,000, from which deducting the six hun- 
dred thousand for Opera House, pictures and ex- 
pensgs, of advertising, we have a clear profit 
from the affair, for the projector, of $325,000. 
But still further, each ticket-holder has only 
one chance in every 666 to draw a prize, while 
Mr. Crosby with 25,000 tickets left on his 
hands, had about one chance in every nine, and 
actually did draw about $40,000 worth of the 
prizes. * Philadelphia bought over 27,000 
‘tickets, expending for them well 












such unequal gaming. 
astounding that any sane person would be will- 
ing to play at such a game, a game in which 
only one ticket in every six hundred and sixty- 
six could win, in which there could only be 
three hundred winners in a population of 
210,000 ticket holders; a population- about 
equal to that of Boston or Chie:go. 
chance was poorer in Mr. Crosby’s lottery thant 
would be at Morrisey’s faro bank, perhaps worse 
than it would be in any den in this city. 
light of cool, quiet after-thought, and the re- 
sults of the drawing, it looks as though no one 
would have given such a wild scheme a moment’s 
consideration. 
tossed into a tempest of excitement about it. 
The people saw it in every paper, and talked 
themselves out of their reason respecting it; 
and to such a pitch did the furor rise that this 
city, the “ Quaker City,” proverbial for steadi- 
ness, sent at least one reporter all the way to 
Chicago to report the drawing as it proceeded. 


on to 
$140,000. She drew-16 prizes, losing at the 


estimated value of the pictures drawn, about a 
$100,000, a sum half sufficient for the endow- 
ment of a respectable college, quite enough to 
erect 50 neat residences for the poor; enough 
to furnish for the destitute 16,660 tons of coal ; 
or to build at least ten missionary chapels and 
Sunday Schools. 


We need hardly call attention to the folly of 
And it is altogether 


Why the 


In the 


And yet the whole country was 


And such was the excitement among our 
ticket holders that when the magic messages, 
reporting the names of the fortunate persons, 
began tu arrive, the newspaper office to which 
they were sent was thronged to excess, and the 
street in front was literally crowded, so that 
there was no getting out or in. 


We do not forget that the great lottery in 
question had the sanction of respectable names 
in all the great cities. These, no doubt, insured 
fairness in the drawing; and it is to be feared 
that they also communicated to the affair a 
gloss of gentility that served to blind many a 
thoughtless person to the wronginvolved. byt 
we must not forget that sin has frequently been 
respectable. There were respectable people 
connected with the legalized lotteries of fifty 
years ago. Lotteries have been organized for 
the building of churches. Washington’s Momu- 
ment in Baltimore was built by means of a lut- 
tery authorized by a legislature. But no 
amount of respectable patronage or favor, and 
no amount of human legislation, can convert 
sin into virtue, or make of a lottery anything 
better than gambling. 

This very respectability is an additional ob- 
jection to such schemes as Crosby’s lottery. 
When respectable men so far forget themselves 
ax to give their influence to a system of gam- 
bling which sweeps over the breadth of the 
whole country, it shows that the bonds of pub 
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lic opinion on moral questions are in danger 
of being loosened. The respectable men who 
give their public sanction to lotteries have 
either lost all sense of their wrong, or they 


“think the public conscience is weakened on 


the subject and that they are in no danger of 
being called to account. 

And this latter, we fear is the true state of 
the case. The spirit of gambling seems to have 
taken possession of the public mind as with the 
power and rage of madness. It careers over the 
country aud the world like a destructive tor- 
nado. It looks as though it would tear up the 
even foundations of right and wrong, and ob- 
literate, or at least cover up with flying rubbish, 
the very sense of honesty between man and 
man. Why, if it comes tobe settled that a gam- 
bling operation is a legitimate method of alien- 
ating property, then why not, in time, any other 
method of robbery? Look abroad! See the 
gambling in the socalled highest circles both 
here and in Europe. Think of Baden-Baden, 
with its gambling princes and millionaires, 
where dice and cards rest not, day nor night! 

Remember Saratoga, formerly a happy and 
innocent resort for the sick and weary, now a 
place at which gambling holds perpetual carni- 
val, where even women play deep and bet with 
all the boldness of men, shaming husbands and 
brothers, and converting themselves from laties 
into disgusting, swaggering Amazons. Here, 
too, within two or three years, has come the 
horse-race, bringing its exciting blight of bet. 
ting and bluster and bravado in the place of the 
general quiet which was formerly so noteworthy 
a feature of the place. Of all the forms of 
gambling, horse-racing seems most nearly allied 
to coarseness and vulgarity. The race implics 
the jockey, and at the mention of that word the 
refiaed intellect begins to shrink. 


One of the great evils likely to result from 
this vast flood-iide of gambling is the repeal of 
the laws by which most of the States had sup- 
— lotteries. Indeed, this Crosby scheme 

as already shown that our lottery laws area dead 
letter on our statute books. The law of Penn- 
sylvania, as we understand it, forbids lotteries 
in the State, and makes it a punishable offense 
to offer a ticket for sale, or to advertise a lottery 
in the newspapers And yet, how many papers 
here have been filled with advertisements of 
this great “ gift enterprise.” The authorities 
knew that a change of name did not alter the 
thing one iota. 


If this rush of the world towards gambling 
is not soon checked, there is no telling where it 
will end. Let all, and especially the young, 
according to the proverb, “beware of begin- 
nings.” ‘ Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth.” No one suddenly becomes to 


tally corrupt. Dallying with vice, mitigating 
it, apologizing for it, always precede the em- 
brace of it, and the little vices, so called, are 
embraced first. No one suddenly becomes what 
is called a blackleg. The begianing of such a 
character lies far back, perhaps in the boy’s 
winning of toys, or, if in mature life, perhaps 
in Church fairs, in social card parties, or, “ art 
gift enterprises.” First the hook with a bait, 
and the bait gilded and scented with the tinsel 
and cologne of respectability and fashion, and 
then the naked hook in due time becomes itself 
a charm. 


We do not pretend to judge them any Chris- 
tians in and out of the ministry, who may have 
had tickets in the late lottery; we deal with 
principles and actions; God is the judge of all 
the earth. But against the wrong we must cry 
out all the more earnestly, the more numerously 
and respectably it is patronized. Again we 
say, avoid beginuings! Refuse to do evena 
doubtful thing. Always give virtue the benefit 
of your doubts. Surely there are safe ways 
enough open, both of pleasure and business, in 
which we may go. Let us be resolved that, 
instead of being mere drift on the tide of gam- 
bling now rolling throuzh the land, we will do 
our best to stem it and throw it back. 

In fiae, let the authorities of this country, 
let the rulers of this State and city, consider 
calmly and afresh, to what they are pledged by 
their solemn oath of office! Tet them puta 
stop to gaming, whether by*the churches, by 
art associations, or in the city “ hells,” whether 
veiled or naked. Let the Church wash her 
hands of all participation in any and every 
form of gambling, under whatever pretense and 
for whatever purpose. 

And, Christiaa brother, when tempted to 
take a near cut to riches, remember the hill to 
which Bunyan’s pilgrim came when he had 
crossed “the plain of ease.” It was the “hill 
Jucre,” a filthy hill, with a silver mine in it, 
into which many fell and perished. One De- 
mas, ‘‘ who loved this present world,” stood on 
the hill and called to Christian to turn aside. 
Let Christian’s answer be yours. ‘ No,” said 
the honest pilgrim, “I know you, Gehazi was 
your greatgrandfather and Judas your father ; 
and you have trod in their steps; it is but a 
devilish prank that thou usest. Thy father was 
hanged for a traitor, and thou deservest no 
better reward.” 

ennsinencneliipilncomnasily 

Let us live in the constant contemplation of 
the glory of Christ, and virtue will proceed from 
Him to repair all our decays, to renew a right 
spirit within us, and to cause us to abound in 
all duties of obedience. This way of producing 
these effects, flesh and blood will not reveal; it 
looks like wasbing in Jordan to cure a leprosy ; 
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but the life of faith is a mystery known only 
unto them in whom it is.— Owen. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 23, 1867. 








We would remind our friends that we ap- 
proach the termination of the current volume 
of the Intelligencer. The commencement of a 
new year will be a favorable time for those who 
are disposed to promote the circulation of the 
paper, to send us -additional names as sub- 
scribers. 


~ CAR-TRAVEL—INTEMPERANCE.—We notice 
with satisfaction the action of the Senate of the 
State of Pennsylvania in reference to the dis- 
crimination of color by railroad corporations, 
and trust that the prohibition which has for a 
long time been persisted in by the different 
railroad companies of this city will very soon 
cease to exist, and that to the colored man will 
be awarded the same privileges enjoyed by his 
white neighbor. Too long has the unwarranta- 
ble prejudice against color been indulged, and 
we hail with pleasure the dawning of a brighter 
day for this injured class of our fellow citizens. 

The subject of the city passenger cars run- 
ning on the first day of the week also claims our 
interest. There has been so much said in favor 
of it in public and private, that it seems scarcely 
worth while for us to reiterate the advantages 
which we believe might be derived therefrom 
in both a religious and moral point of view. We 
hope the efforts to remove all legal obstructions 
to this laudable movement will be successful, 
and that the liberty of conscience recognized by 
the constitution of the State of Penusylvania 
will be respected. 

We are unable to see the consistency of a 
determined opposition to this measure on the 
ground of a “ desecration of the Sabbath” by 
those who are not, apparently, making a corres- 
pondent effort to suppress the gross evils which 
meet the eye at every turn, under the cover of 
the licensed grog-shop. The alarming increase 
of intemperance in our midst demands the 
serious consideration of the philanthropic por- 
tion of the community—to see what means can 
be devised by which the unrighteous traffic of 
spirituous liquors can be checked, and the 

offenders be brought to realize the enormity of 





the evil of selling to their fellow men that 
which they know has the effect to cloud the 
noble gift of reason, and thereby subject them 
to the probable commission of crimes, the ex. 
tent of which will be proportioned by the pas- 
sions which are thus unduly excited. The 
crowded condition of both the State and County 
prisons, renders it impossible to carry out the 
system of separate confinement, and a very sad 
part of this state of things is, that by far the 
greater portion of the inmates are young men, 
We are credibly informed that, since the com- 
mencement of the war, more than two thirds, 
probably three-fourths, of the commitments have 
been of young men under twenty-five years of 
age. The agent fur the county prison, in his 
report recently published, says truly, that the 
terrible evils of intemperance are only partially 
seen in the statistics of our prisons and alms- 
houses and in the records of the press. We 
ake the following extract from this report :— 
‘“‘ Could even a faint conception of the mise- 
ries intemperance has entailed, be impressed 
upon the mind of the community, the horror 
awakened by the disclosure would lead to meas- 
ures for its overthrow in some degree commen- 
surate with its magnitude. In the city of 
Philadelphia alone, no fewer than forty four 
thousand one hundred and sixty-nine arrests 
were made by the police force during the past 
year, and the records show that of these arrests, 
three-fourths were cases of disorder arising solely 
from the use of intoxicating liquors. ‘To esti- 
mate merely the pecuniary cost of intemperance 
to our city, we must add to the sums paid annu- 
ally for the support of courts, and officers of 
justice, and of our prisons and almshouses, the 
untold sums which have been lost to the pur- 
suits of business, by the crimes, disease aud 
death of the thousands who have been with- 
drawn from their proper avocations, and have 
become a prey to strong drink. The most 
alarming feature of the evil seems to be in its 
power of propagation. The number of rum 
shops which have sprung ioto existence during 
the past twelve months is incredible. It has 
been estimated by those amply competent to 
know that there are as many tippling houses in 
Philadelphia at this time as there are public 
lamp-posts in the streets. In a single district 
in this city the number of In3pectors appointed 
by Government, at a salary in each case of five 
dollars per day, for the supervision of the manu- 
facture of whiskey alone, is more than four 
hundred ; and even that number has been found 
insufficient to keep pace with the amount pro- 
duced of this single stimulant. 
There was paid into the State Treasury las 
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year for the licenses of rum shops by Philadel- 
phia, one hundred and sixty-six thousand three 
hundred and eighty four dollars. This sum, for 
the privilege of establishing so many pest- 
houses, to fix, like moral plague spots and fest- 
ering sores, upon the surface of our otherwise 
beautiful city.” 

We think that this report speaks for itself, 
and should awaken earnest thought as to what 
can be done to arrest the enormous evils of 


which it treats. 
—-<9e—-_—__—_ 


Marnriep, on the 31st of First month, 1867, in ac- 
cordance with the order of the religious Society of 
Friends, with the approbation of Solebury Mon'hly 
Meeting, E. Watson Feu, son of Joseph and Harriet 
Fell, and Lizziz, danghter of Joha E. and Martha 
Kenderdine, all of Bucks Co., Pa. 

——, on Fourth-day evening, Tenth mo. 10th, 1866, 

according to the order of the Society of Friends, and 
at the residence of the bride’s father, Wm. Lloyd, 
Joseph Stack to Esraer Luioyp, both of Lower 
Makefield, Pa. 
, at the same place, on the 30th of First mo., 
1867, according to the order of the Society of 
Friends, Furman L. Mutroxp, of Millville, N. J., to 
Anna Luoyp, of Lower Makefield, Pa. 

——, on the 7th inst., according to the order of 
Friends, at the residence of the bride’s grand-par- 
ents, Thomas and Ann J. Paxson, Ropert HoweLh 
Brown, of Burlington Co., N. J., son of John Brown, 
to Mary B. Paxson, daughter of Albert S. Paxson, 
of Buckingham, Bucks Co., Pa. “a 

sialic 

Diep, suddenly, on Fourth-day morning, 13th 
inst., at the residence of his brother, in Philadelphia, 
Jouy R. Livezsy, an es'imable young man, in the 
25th year of his age, son of Thomas and Rachel R. 
i a!l members of Plymouth Monthly Meeting, 

a. 





, on the 5th of Second month, 1867, Cnas. F. 
Jenkins, of Gwynedd, Montgomery Co., Pa., in bis 
74th year. 

——, in Baltimore, on the 11th of Second month, 

1867, James Dixon, Jr., aged 28 years, son of James 
and Mary Ann B. Dixon, of Talbot Co., Md. 
, on tie 15th of Second month, 1867, Howarp, 
son of Thomas H, and Sallie G. Saunders, aged 
T months; members of Green Street Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

——, near Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, on 
the lst of Twelfth month, 1866, Mary Gavusg, widow 
of the late Simuel Ganse, aged nearly 86 years; an 
esteemed member and for many years an elder of 
Miami Monthly Meeting. 

She moved from R-dstone, Penna., in 1814, and 

settled near Waynesville, Ohio. 
, at his residence, in Elk township, Chester 
county, Pa., on the 29-h of Tenth month, 1866, 
Ricuarp Stowe tt, an elder and member of Little Elk 
Meeting, in the 77th vear of bis age. 

Io the departure of this beloved Friend, the com- 
munity in which he lived has lost one of its mest es- 
teemed members, his family a fond and indulgent 
parent, and society one of its faithful standard bear- 
ers. Quiet and unobtrusive in his demeanor, he 
pursued the even tenor of bis way, practically carry- 
ing Out in all his movements the precepts of the de 
voted Christian. He was ever diligent in the attend- 
ance of meetings, when health permitted, aud for 
months has been known to attend his own little 



























meeting, in the middle of the week, alone. The 
travelling friend ever met a cordial welcome at his 
hospitable home, and many there are who will re- 
member the precious seasons enjoyed under his roof. 
A few days before his decease two ministering 
Friends lodged at his residence, and in their parting 
interview expressed their belief that his day's work 
was nearly done, and the feeling was that his sun 
was about to set in the western horizon, without @ 
cloud to obscure its brightness. 


That sorrow for sin which keeps the soul 
from looking toward the mercy seat, and which 
keeps Christ and the soul asunder, is .a sinful 
sorrow. 


Extracts from the minutes of the Meetings for 
Reading and Conversation, held at Race St. 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

(Continued from page 776.) 


2d mo. 13th, 1867.—A large number of 
Friends were in attendance, and after the read- 
ing of the minutes of last meeting, an essay was 
presented by one of our members, entitled 
“Conversational meetings—their original de- 
sign, and present aspect contrasted.” The 
views held forth in this essay were such as tend 
to discourage the discussion of proposed reforms 
and changes in the practice or discipline of our 
Society, or the expression of views not in accord- 
ance with the general tenor of the teachings of 
Friends. The author considers the tendency of 
our Conversational: Meetings as unfavorable to 
the best interests of the Suciety, and is especi- 
cially opposed to some of the measures which 
have been suggested. In reply to his strict- 
tures, several I’riends remarked that freedom of 
expression was necessary to bring out the views 
of our younger and least experienced members, 
and to open the way for correcting errors of 
judgment arising from want of information or 
from one sided and partial thinking. 

The subject selected for this evening being 
“Moderation and Temperance,” the ancient 
and modern rules of discipline bearing on the 
subject were read, showing the gradual growth 
of this testimony from the year 1706 to 1841. 
While at one time it was the practice of Friends 
to aid each other in procuring whiskey or rum 
to promote the gathering of the harvest, the 
evils of the practice became so apparent that the 
use of distilled spirits was first advised against— 
then discouraged—and finally the habitual 
use was made an offence against the Discipline. 

In 1841, our Yearly Meeting directed that 
Friends should be tenderly advised to abstain 
from renting their property, or furnishing any 
materials, whereby our testimony against spirit- 
uous liquors as a drink will be violated. Not- 
withstanding the gradual growth of this con- 
cern in the Society, it must be admitted there 
is still great need for renewed attention to it, 
not only as individuals, but as a body—not only 
to keep ourselves from the defilement of strong 
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others. The alarming spread of taverns, drink-} The following letter, which explains itself, 
ing-saloons and restaurants, where temptations | breathes such a spirit of generous philanthropy 
to indulgence in thi vice are held out, should, : Per eae a te 
it was urged, be checked by legislation, and the that eg think it worthy of preservation in the 
influence of our Society should be exerted Intelligencer. It is addressed to fifteen promi- 
with law-makers to impose restrictions upon this | nent citizens of the Northern and Southern 
destructive branch of business. The view was States, who are selected as the trustees to carry 
also held — that the sources of intemperance | 5u¢ the well-conceived designs of the donor, and 
are not in the licensing of taverns, so much as : 
in the neglect of those safeguards in the indi-| Who have already met and accepted the respon. 
vidual which are calculated to restrain undue | sible position assigned them. We would that 
desires, and to persevere in the path of temper-| all those intrusted by Providence with riches 
far beyond their needs could feel themselves 
stewards, bound to use them wisely for the bene, 


ance and of virtue. As parents, friends, or 

neighbors, whatever sphere of life we may move 
fit of others, and to promote the great civilizing 
and Christianizing agencies, which are needing 


in, we should take care that our example and 
precept tend to strengthen the good resolves of 
pecuniary aid. 
GENTLEMEN: I beg to address you on a sub- 


those with whom we come in contact. 
We should inculcate the virtue of total ab- 
ject which cecupied my mind long before I left 
England, and in regard to one at least of yon— 


drink, but to strengthen the good resolves of ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF WISE LIBERALITY. 
stinence. Intemperance is generally the result 
the Hon. Mr. Winthrop, the distinguished and 
| 


tke not less disasterous consequences of civil 
war. With my advancing years my attachment 
to my native land has but become more devoted. 
My hope and faith in its successful and glorious 
future have grown brighter and stronger, and 
now, luoking forward beyond my stay on earth, 
as may be permitted to one who has passed the 
limit of three score and ten years, | see our 
The want of an organization amongst Friends, | country, united and prosperous, emerging from 
for the publication of books, calculated to pro-| the clouds which still surround ber, taking a 
mote a knowledge of our principles and testi- | higher rank among the nations, and becoming 
monies, and to furnish suitable reading matter | richer and more powerful than ever before. 
for our children, has beep felt by many Friends,| But to make her prosperity more than super- 
and has been the subject from tinfe to time of | ficial, her moral and intellectual development 
several articles in the Intelligencer. should keep pace with her material growth, 
Believing the time toe have arrived when | and in those portions of our nation to which I 
some effort might be mace to form such an as-| have referred the urgent and pressing physical 
sociation, a number of Friends met together at | needs of an almost impoverished people must for 
Race Street Monthly Meeting room, on Sixth- | some years preclude them from making, by un- 
day afternoon, the 15th iust., to consider the | aided effort, such advances in education and 
subject. such progress in the diffusion of knowledge 
After a free interchange of sentiment, it was | among all classes as every lover of his country 
the united judgment of those present that an | must earnestly desire. 
association should be formed. The meeting} I feel most deeply, therefore, that it is the 
adjourned to Sixth-day afternoon next, Third|duty and privilege of the more favored and 
month Ist, at 3 o’clock, at the same place. wealthy portions of our nation to assist those 
Friends interested in this concern are invited | who are less fortunate ; and with the wish to 
to attend. discharge, as far as 1 may be able, my own re- 
peer sponsibility in this matter, as well as to gratify 
Joy and éomfort are those dainties that God my desire to aid those by whom I am bound by 
doth not every day feast his people with , every |so many ties of attachment and regard, I give 
day is not a harvest day nor a summer's day. !to you, gentlemen, most of whom have been wy 


of small beginnings ; it grows insidiously, un- 
dermining the physical and moral health, till it 

blights the happiness of home, and brings ruin 

and degradation in its train. The practice of | valued friend to whom I am so much indebted 
handing wine as an act of hospitality, or at pub- | for cordial sympathy, careful consideration, and 
lic entertainments, was strongly condemned, as | wise counsel in this matter—will remember that 
leading many to the first acts of imprudent in-|[ consulted bim immediately upon my arrival 
dulgence, and calculated to remove the whole- | jn May last. I refer to the educational needs 
come dread of the intoxicating draught in which of those portions of our beloved country which 
our children are or ought to be educated. The | have suffered from the destructive ravages and 
demoralizing influence of the late war is seen in 

ab increase of intemperance, and Friends were 

urged to be vigilant and active in sustaining 

and advancing the temperance cause in which 

many of our ancestors were pioneers. 
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ersonal and especial friends, the sum of $1,- 

000,000, to be by you, and your successors, 
held in trust, and the income thereof used and 
applied in your discretion, for the promotion 
and encouragement of intellectual, moral and 
industrial education among the young of the 
more destitute portions of the Southern and 
Southwestern States of our Union—my purpose 
being that the benefit intended shall be dis- 
tributed among the entire population, without 
other distinction than their need and the oppor- 
tunities of usefulness to them. 

Besides the income thus devised, I give to 
you permission to use from the principal sum, 
within the next two years, an amount not ex- 
ceeding forty per cent. 

In addition to this gift, [ place in your hands 
boads of the State of Mississippi, issued to the 
Planter’s Bank, and commonly known as “ Plan- 
ter’s Bank Bonds,” amounting, with the inte- 
rest, to about $1,100,000, the amount realized 
by you, from which is to be added to and used 
for the purposes of this trust. 

These bonds were originally issued in pay- 
ment fur stock in that bank, held by the State, 
and amounting in all to over $2,000,000. For 
many years the State received large dividends 
from that bank, over and above the interest on 
these bonds. The State paid the interest with- 
out interruption until 1840, since which no in 
terest has been paid, except a payment of about 
$100,000, which was found in the treasury ap- 
plicable to the payment of the coupons, and paid 
by a mandamus of the Supreme Court. ‘The 
validity of these bonds has never been ques- 
tioned, and they must not be confounded with 
another issue of bonds made by the State to 
the Union Bank, the recognition of which has 
been a subject of controversy with a portion of 
the population of Mississippi. 

Various acts of the Legislature, viz., of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1842; February 23,1844; February 
16, 1846; February 28, 1346; March 4, 1848; 
aud the highest judicial tribunal of: the State 
has confirmed their validity, and I have no 
doubt that at an early day such legislation will 
be had as to make these bonds available in in- 


‘ creasing the usefulness of the present trust. 


Mississippi, though now depressed, is rich in 
agricultural resources, and cannot long disregard 
the moral obligation resting upon her to make 
provision for their payment. 

In confirmation of what I have said, in re- 
gard to the legislative and judicial action con- 
cerning the State bonds issued to the Planter’s 
Bink, [ herewith place in your hands the doc- 
ument marked A. The details and organization 
of the trust I leave with you, only requesting 
that Mr. Winthrop may be chairman, aud Gov- 


obtain an act of incorporation if any shall be 
found expedient, to provide for the expenses of 
the trustees, or of any agents appointed by 
them, and generally to do all such acts as may 
be nevessary for carrying out the provisions of 
the trust. 

All vacancies arising in number by death, 
resignation or otherwise shall be filled by your 
election so soon as conveniently may be, and 
having in view an equality of representation so 
far as regards the Northern and Southern States. 
I furthermore give to you this power, in case 
two thirds of the trustees shall, at any time after 
the lapse of thirty years, deem it expedient to 
close this trust, and of the funds which at that 
time shali be in the hands of yourselves and 
your successors, to distribute not less than two- 
thirds among such educational purjoses as they 
may determine in the States for whose bene- 
fit the income is now appointed to be used. 

The remainder may be distributed by the 
trustees for education or literary purposes wher- 
ever they may deem it expedient. 

In making this gift, [ am aware that the fund 
derived from it can but aid the States which [ 
wish to benefit in their own exertions to diffuse 
the bles-ings of education and morality ; but if 
this endowment shall encourage those now anx- 
ious for the light of knowledge, and stimulate 
to new efforts the many good and noble men who 
cherish the high -purpose of placing our great 
country foremost, not only in power, but in the 
intelligence and virtue of her citizens, it will 
have accomplished all that I desire. 

With reverent recognition of the need of 
the blessing of Almighty God upon this gift, 
and with the fervent prayer that under his 
guidance your counsels may be directed for the 
highest good of present and future generations 
in our beloved country, I am, gentlemen, with 
great respect, 

Your humble servant, 
Greorce PErapopy. 





LITTLE LUCY. 


A sweet little child, about two years old, 

Was sitting by “ Aunty” counting her gold. 

Counting her treasures so slow and true, 

“Two, free, teven tugar-plums—red, white, and 
blue.” 

One went to her mouth—such a satisfied look 

Beamed now from her face as anotber she took. 

“ Please give it-to aunty, she'll sing Happy Land;’” 

And the sugar-p'um dropped from her little fat hand. 

‘*Please give aunty more?” Another one fell, 

And so on; and yet baby thought it was well, 

Until only two of all she possessed 

Remained in ber hand, and now for the test. 


‘Give aunty another?” She held it up high, 
As much as to say, “’Tis hard, but Pil try ;” 
And the little plum dropt ’mong a handful more 


einor Fish and Bishop Mellvaine, vice chair- | Of as priceless jewels as ever queen wore. 
men of your body; and I give to you power to | Qne only remained. All trembling we stood— 


make all necessary by-laws and regulations; to 


‘Would our durling do more than we ever could? 
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‘- Give aunty another ?” came tender and low, 

For aunty’s eyes dimmed, tears blinded them so. 
The little one gazed on the treasure so dear 

With a sad, longing look, a sob, and a tear} 

’T was but for a moment—a smile and a kiss 

Never sealed costly offering more precious than this. 


J. E. K. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SHADOWS. 
Suggested by the exhortation of a Friend not to abide 
among the shadows. 
Ob! the joyous golden sunshine, 
How it brightens every scene, 
Beautifies the lordly mansion 
And the cottage on the green. 


How the wavelets gleam and sparkle, 
As they catch the sun’s bright ray ; 

How the forests bring their offerings 
To the glorious King of Day. 


But where brightest beams the sunlight, 
There the shadows deepest lie— 
Who would not their presence welcome 
When the Summer sun is high. 
Lo! the desert dry and barren 
Shows no peaceful mossy glade, 
Save where gush the cooling fountains 
’Neath the palm-tree’s grate/ul shade. 
Only where the shadows linger 
Do the freshest mosses spring— 
As if hiding desolation, 
To the time-worn towers cling. 
Where the shadows longest linger 
Tempering the sun’s fierce glare, 
There the grass is greenest, softest— 
Fairest flowers blossom there. 
So upon the heart the shadows, 
Like a benediction fall— 
Humblirg, purifying, fitting 
Us to rise at Sorrow’s call. 
In the dewy nooks abiding 
We our strength shall soon renew, 
For the Right again to battle, 
And the Cross to bear anew. 
Of the many priceless blessings 
Coming trom the Father’s band, 
None more precious than the shadows 


In a “ dry and weary land.” 


lst mo., 1867. A. BR. P. 


The last number of the Christian Examiner, 
under the head of “The Atlantic Telegraph,” 
contains some remarks on the reception given 
to Cyrus W. Field by the New York Journal 


of Commerce, from which the ‘following is 
extracted : 


In all ages, the multitudes have been objects 
of peculiar and mysterious interest to men, and 
strictly so in proportion to the capacity and in- 
sight of those who have contemplated them. 
But this interest has been of very different and 
widely contrasted kinds. Always intense, it 
has commonly been painful and alarming. For 
ages, men in general were regarded hardly as 





ELLIGENCER. 





wore than finer animals, capable of a superior 
mischief; creatures that were either to be in- 
timidated or tamed, as their rulers chanced to 
be better supplied with force or with guile. The 
only expedient of governors was to turn the 
passions of one multitude against the passions 
of another, or one passion of the same multitude 
against another passion of its own. Thus natu- 
ral ferocity was converted into the art of war, 
jealousy and envy, into pride of country and 
batred of rival powers ; sloth and apathy, to the 
account of those willing to substitute their own 
thinking and their own energy for that of the 
masses, and make them the tools of their am. 
bition. 

Thus multitudes have awed, crushed, and re- 
strained each other, for the benefit of the few, 
who made themselves exceptional to the mags. 
Any self-directing power, any intelligent sense 
of community, any essential worth and goodness 
in meno as men, any right of the race as a race 
to possess, evjoy and govern the world, did not 
enter into the head of antiquity, if we except a 
few theoretical philosophers. Accordingly, the 
very name of the people was a reproach and an 
alarm. Oi maau, the many, was a monster,— 
either a stupid and loathsome, or a ferocious 
and fearful one, as climate and age affectad him. 
Our most opprobrious appellation— the mob— 
is altogether too dignified a word for the ideas 
associated with the mass of human creatures be- 
fore our Saviour’s day ; and, indeed, out of the 
narrow circle of his true disciples long after. 
Hordes, hives, herds, the spawn of the teeming 
swamps, the litter of the rank fens,—these 
terms expressed the prevailing sense of the 
commoness, the miserable origin, the hopeless 
character, the alarming increase, of their own 
kind. “ Mob” is a word of much less contempt- 
ible import. It suggests the existence of some 
slight eoncert and design, hides a struggling 
sense of political aspirations, and hints the pos- 
sibility of good neighborhood and peaceful rela- 
tions between an existing civil order and itself. 
From “scum” and “herd” and “horde” to 
“mob,” from ‘‘mob” to “mass,” from “ the 
masses ” to ‘‘ the people,” from “ the people” 
to “‘ the race,” from “ race” to‘‘ brotherboud,”’ 
we have a regular ascending series of terms, re- 
cording the historic progress of the multitudes 
as plainly as the geological strata do the history 
of the carth’s advance to a habitable condition. 
And it is easy to gauge the social and Christian 
status of any community, by observing the or- 
dinary and spontaneous use of the terms in 
whizh the multitude is spoken of, and in which 
it speaks of itself. 

The great peculiarity of ante Christian days 
was this: the multitudes were despaired of, and 
therefore both feared and despised. They were, 
it is true, courted by the ambitious, flattered by 
‘the cunning, but still feared and despised at 
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once by the upper classes. All that we recog- | fainted with hunger, were maddened with un- 
nize in these days as philanthropy,—a feeling | satisfied appetite, and driven to reckless and 
and principle based upon a conviction that the | ferocious ways,—this, which moved the dread 
condition of the massess is the frait of unhappy | of them, and an ever- watchful and armed resist- 
and discouraging circumstances, which may be | ance to their gatherings and their demands, 
removed or relieved, with a certainty of improv- | was the first spriog of our Saviour’s compassion 
ing their condition and character,—-this was un-| for them. True, he who could multiply the 
known. It was not that the intelligent and | loaves and fishes miraculously for its relief had 
superior classes in those days were less well- | less to fear from the rage of hunger than the 
disposed, more selfish or cruel, than we are. | commissariesof mere human princes But Christ 
But the relative proportion of the civilized and | distinctly recognized want as the first cause of 
the uncivilized, the educated and the unedu- | compassion for the people. This was their first, 
cated, the rich and the poor, was so much less } great misfortune, overshadowing all others, caus- 
favorable to hope, that the problems then of- | ing their degradatioa, and makinz them danger- 
fered to the wise and good were totally different | ous to themselves and others. Ile had to feed 
from ours, and utterly appalling. It was in-| even before he could instruct them ; to become 
conceivable then that mea everywhere cou'd be- | the maker of their bread before he could be the 
come educated, civilized, and sensible of the ad- | Saviour of their souls. A solemn and most tar- 
vantages of morality. The very fact of the un- | dily recogniz:d truth was here divinely affirmed. 
known geography, the imperfect navigation,| The physical and material degradation of the 
the slow and difficalt intercourse, of ancient | world has‘been the first and chief cause of its 
times, fostered continual fears of possible erup- | moral and spiritual destitution. The science of 
tions of barbarians,—first realized, indeed, in | supporting great bodies of people upon this 
the destruction of the Roman empire, but al | planet in any other than a predatory, uncertain, 
ways operating to prevent any generous hope of | and clashing way, has been one of very slow and 
the common elevation of the race. The absence | difficult progress; But distinctly to recognize 
of any general commerce, with a total ignorance | destitution, not as the curse of God upon those 
of the very name of political economy, rendered | on whom it fell, but as the providential stimu- 
precarious supplies of food a proper ground of | lus to effort, and the divine incentive to com- 
jealousy and dread,—a fear which is one of the | passion ; to regard it as a problem capable of 
most active and steady causes of hostility and | solution, or worth the profoundest intellectual 
division among men. Nations could not afford | and moral sacrifices to fathom it,—was left to 
to be at peace with their rivals in the corn | our Saviour. It was the mightiest step in human 
markets ; it was a matter of life and death who | progress when the faintness of the people gained 
had possession of the fertile fields: and so war, | the compassion, in place of the dread and fear, of 
jealousy and hatred seemed a necessary, and | the great leader of the civilization of Christen- 
even a justifiable aud statesmanlike policy in| dom. Tosee and allow that men were made wick- 
the conduct of pub ic affairs, and the relation | ed, dangerous, and hopeless mainly by their wants; 
of states with each other. that thus they were shut up to criminality, kept 
When our Saviour appeared, his most affect- | base and fierce by the necessity of their condition ; 
ing and characteristic quality was the new feel- | to pity them for this calamity ; still more, to look 
ing with which he regarded the multitude. Ob- | upon it as one which it was the duty and privilege 
jects of lively interest were the multitude, in: | of the fortunate, the instructed, and the rich to 
deed, to the princes and rulers of those days. | relieve or remove,—this was the longest stride 
Herod did not dare, until lust and wine had|on, the highest step up, which the gospel made, 
driven him beyond reason, to behead John ; for | politically considered. 












he feared the people. The chief priests and (To be continued.) 
scribes did not dare to lay hauds on Jesus till o_o 
they were backed by the Roman governor, for SS SOS Sas Swe. 


the same reason, that they feared the people,| Oh! if those who rule the destinies of na- 
who had instinctivly felt that they had found | tions would but remember how hard it is for the 
a friend in our Saviour. But it was not rear, | very poor to have engendered in their hearts 
but compassion, an entirely different kind of in- | that love of home from which all domestic vir- 
terest, that Christ was to manifest towards them. | tues spring when they live in dense and squalid 
For, in the language of St Matthew, “ when he | masses, where social decency is lost, or never 
saw the multitudes, he was moved with com-| found; ifthey would but turn aside from the 
passion on them, because they fainted, and were | wide thoroughfares and great houses, and strive 
scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd ” | to improve the wretched dwellings in by ways 

The grounds of our Saviour’s compassion are, | where only poverty may walk—many low roofs 
it is worthy of notice, the very grounds of the | would point more traly to the sky, than the lof- 
fear entertained towards the people by his pre- | tiest steeple that now rears proudly up from the 
decessors and contemporaries. Because they | midst of guilt and crime, and horrible disease, 
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to mock them by its contrast. In hollow voices} on the crops of corn, and steal large quantities 


from workhouse, hospital and gaol, this truth is 
preached from day to day, and has been pro- 
claimed for years. It is no light matter—no 
outery from the working vulgar—no were ques- 
tion of the people’s health and comforts, that 
may be whistled down on Wednesday nights, 
In love of home, the love of country has its 
rise , and who are the truer patriots or the better 


for winter’s use; but we have never heard of 
those just mentioned doing any damage. The 
skin of the flying squirrel is continued out be. 
tween the front and hind legs to their toes. It ig 
very thin, and when they wish to go to another 
tree they climb nearly to the top and make a 
spring, aiming at a tree within the right dig. 
tance: spreading out their legs, the skin acts 


in time of need—those who vencrate the land, | like a parachute, and assists in holding them 
owning its wood, and stream, and earth, and all | UP» until they strike low down on the tree. I¢ 
that they produce? or those who love their coun- | is a pretty sight to see them sailing down to one 
try, boasting not a foot of ground in allits wide| tree, and then running up another. They are 
domain ?— Charles Dickens. | found in India, Siberia and America. Who 
—_—. has not seen and admired the little ground 
FOR THE CHILDREN. squirrel, which the boys like to call ‘Chip. 
SQUIRRELS. muck.” And who could be so cruel as to kill 
Nortn Hempstead, L. I., 1st mo. 14th, 1867. {the innocent sprightly fellow? We will tell 

We confess to a greut partiality for the you what the naturalist Audubon found in their 
squirrels. They are not plenty on Long Island, | burrows on opening them in January, when the 
therefore we can charge no account of mischief} ground was covered with spow five inches 
against them, but enjoy their gambols and watch deep. He found the entrance nicely stopped 
their sprightly movements with pleasure. Who | from the inside, so as to keep out the cold. It 
does not love to see the pretty striped ground | was a long winding gallery, descending at first 
squirrel racing along the fences, now stopping | almost perpendicularly three feet. It then con- 
et a corner to take a peep at us, and again tinued winding once or twice, rising a little 
skipping along the fence rails towards his cosy | nearer the surface until it had advanced about 
home. ‘Look there! see! see him!” ery the eight feet, when he came to a large nest made 
children as they first spy the little fellow; and | of oak leaves and dried grass. There lay snugly 
“Qh! look! there is a grey squirrel, too, run-| covered three chip squirrels. They appeared 
ning across the road just ahead of us; and see benumbed and sluggish, but were ready to bite 
how easily he climbs up that tree, and now he| when taken in the hand. Bat what do you 
is looking down at us. Oh, how I wish I had | think he found a little further on, nicely stowed 
him nice and tame at home!” They are often | away in their galleries?~ About two quarts of 








tamed, and make very interesting pets fur the 
boys. 

A neighbor of ours had a nice tame one that 
woul? mount on his lap when at table and pa- 
tiently wait there for his breakfast. He would 
also perch on his shoulder while milking the 
cows, and received, when this was done, a dish 
of warm milk, of which squirrel was very fond. 
If we examine the squirrel we will find they 
have long fingers like toes, armed with sharp 
claws, in order to maintain their hold on the 
branches. Their bones are light, and resemble 
the bones of birds, which, we know, are many of 
them hollow, so as to combine strength with 
very little weight. We recollect, when young, 
peeping into a hole in a tree in the woods, and 
seeing a dozen large soft black eyes looking up 
at us so innocently, and almost beseeching us 
to be let alone. Stepping back a few steps to 
motion for one of our companions to come, out 
came a party of flying squirrels and scampered 
up the tree, and away they flew to other trees, 
which they ran up and sailed away to others 
until lost to view. We were bewildered at the 
sight, for we had heard of flying squirrels be 
fore, but had no idea what nimble fellows they 
were. 

Some kinds of squirrels are said to trespass 





buckwheat, and wheat, a quart of hazel nuts, 
nearly a‘ peck of acorns, a little Indian coro, 
and a few grass seeds. I hope no one will 
change their opinion of the harmlessness of the 
chipmuck, if they did have a little grain stored 
away, for probably they found it out in 
the fields where it had been carelessly scat- 
tered. We don’t believe they are thieves by 
any means. Have you ever seen them carry 
away to their homes the nuts under the hickory 
trees? You should watch them. They have very 
large cheeks, and always take four nuts into 
their mouths if they can get them. But the 
hickory nut has a little point standing out at 
the blossom end. Chip knows these ends will 
not be comfortable in his cheek- pouches, so he 
nips them off ere he stows them away with his 
fore-paws. - 

Osce the black squirrels were numerous, but 
the grey squirrel being stronger drivcs him out, 
and no Coubt, in time, like our Indian tribes, 
they will be numbered no more in our forests. 

Its skin is valuable, and is made into orna- 
mental furs. Neither it nor the red squirrel 
are natives here. They are pretty chatty little 
fellows, but farmers say they are too helpful in 
assisting them in gathering their corn crops, 
often to such an extent that, with dog and gun, 
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the limbs, appearing to use their long, fan-like. 
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hey have to make war on them in self-defence. |S. W. corner of 19th and Green Streets; Cooper’s 
To watch a little party of squirrels, unless they Dry Good Store, 1901 Market Street , Friends’ Book 


*1s . ; ‘ Store, 109 North Tenth Street; S.ackhouse’s Drug 
are made familiar, like those in the Boston Com- Reve, & B uneat Shenk Gem Streets; T. B. 
Pugh’s Book Store, 607 Chestnut Street ; and at Ed- 


ward Parrish’s Drug Store, 800 Arch Street. 




































but not very easily accomplished. They whisk 
about so adroitly, never missing their hold on 





ITEMS. 

Coneress.—Io the Senate official information was 
given of the ratification of the constitutional amend- 
ment by the Ohio and New York Legislatures, ‘The 
bill amendatory of the postal laws was recalled from 
the House, amended and passed. The passage by 
the House of the bill for the establishment of civil 
goverament in Louisiana, and the passage by the 
House of the bill to provide for the more efficient 
goveroment of rebel States, were announced, but 
went over. A bill to punish the larceny of any ar- 
ticles of Government property by a fine of $5,000, or 
imprisonment of not less than one year, or more than 
ten years, or both, was passed. A resolution was 
off-red instructing the Judiciary Committe to in- 
quire into the expediency of amending the Consti- 
tution so as to limit the service as President to one 
term, to abolish the otfice of Vice President, and to 
provide for the election of President by popular vote. 
The bankrupt bill, which bad been previously re- 
jected, was called up, amended and passed; also, 
the joint resolution permitting the withdrawal of al- 
cohol from bond for scientific purposes without pay- 


tails like Blondin uses his balancing pole, to 
keep the equilibrium. Especially is it inter 
esting to see them in autumn lay in their win- 
ter supply. The tree squirrel hides its nuts and 
grain away in all sorts of curious sly places. 
Sometimes it scratches away the leaves and de- 
posits the treasures in a hole in the ground ; 
and it is said their memory is so good they can 
go in the winter, when the ground is covered 
with its snowy mantle, and find the exact spot 
where the nuts were placed. Squirrels know 
better than to carry to their granary any defec- 
tive articles. A worm-eaten nut, or an empty 
shell, is not found among their stores. 
I. Be. 


The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 





From City Contributions........ pens ee seeeeee seeees $100.00] ment of tax; the bill for the funding of the com- 
* M. &. Cooper, Cincinnati, Ohio,......... 25.00 | pound interest notes; and tbe bill to authorize the 
e ¢. H. B., tweens reece eceeees eeeeeesee reece seeeee 20.00 acceptance of League Island as a naval depot. From 
© BF. Cicccaas os aeeseeeas tee Jauuckahcasensees ‘ 5.00 


the Judiciary Committee was reported the bill provi 
ding that persons held upon mesne process or exe- 
cution issued from United States courts shall be en- 
titled to discharge in the same way as if arrested 
upon similar process of the State courts in the same 
district. The Reconstruction bill, for the mote 
effic:ent government of the rebel States, was passed 
after considerable discussion. The House amend- 
ments to the act to prevent smuggling were con- 
curred in. A committee of conference was appoint- 
ed on the bankrupt bill. A joint resolution was 
introduced for the payment of claims of loyal Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indians who had been driven 
from their homes by the rebels. 

Hovse.—Unbder the usual call a large number of 
bills and resolutions were introduced, passed to a 
second reading, and referred. Among them was one 
t» promote the interests of American commerce and 
ship-building ; another declaring that the Govera- 
ment of the United States in the prosecution of the 
Alabama claims should use the same dispatch and 
emphasis which characterized the demand of the 


“ Mrs. J. P. Crozer, Delaware Co., Pa.,. 25.00 
“ Emma Crozer, = es 25.00 
& Redwood F. Warner,...- scccscccce ccccece 25.00 





$225.00 
Also a valuable donation of a barrel of seeds 
from Shakers of Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. Clothing from 
R. W. Moore, a “ Friend,” and a large box of cloth- 
ing from Friends of Sadsbury, Pa. 
Henry M. Laine, Treasurer, 


2d mo. 16, 1867. No. 30 Third St. 





SYNOPSIS OF A 
LECTURE ON LIGHT, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 

BETHANY MISSION FOR COLORED CHILDREN 
To be delivered at the Alexander Presbyterian 

Church, N. E. corner of Nineteenth and Green 

Streets, 2d Month 25th, 1867, (Monday evening, 

February 25th), at 8 o’clock, 

By Pror. Aubert R. Leeps, A.M. 


THE NATURE OF LIGHT. 
Analogy between Light and Souad. Experiments: 
Stationary Wave. Vibrating line. 


SOURCES OF LIGHT. 

Experiments: Burning of Magnesium, ete. The 
three cones of the candle flame cast their own image 
upon a screen. Intense heat-made to produce Light. 
a Lime Light. Shadow ofa Fiame, Translucent 

old. 


REFLECTION AND REFRACTION OF LIGHT. 

Optical Illusions. Correction of Lenses. Spheri- 
cal Aberration. These principles applied to the con- 
straction of the Magic Lantern. zperiments: The 
cut and displaced graing. The lantern employed 
with the Lime Light to project a series of beautiful 
Photagraphs, etc., upoa the screen. 

Admission, 50 cents, To Scholars, 25 cents... 

Tickets can be obtained at Hufnal’s Drug Store, 






British Government in the Mason and Slidell affair; 
a bill for the removal of the Indian tribes from the 
State of Wisconsin. A bill to amend the internal 
revenue laws was presented. It practically exempts 
incomes to the amouat of fifteen hundred dollars 
from taxation; over that amount a uniform raie of 
five per cent. is to be charged. The committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the New Orleans riots, pre- 
sented the report of the majority, and a minority re- 
port. Accompanying the report of a majority is a 
bill for the re-establishment of civil government in 
the State of Louisiana. The bill finally passed. A 
resolution was adopted instructiog the Committee of 
Ways and Means, in view of the existing depression 
of the interests of the commercial marine of the 
United States, to inquire into the expediency of 
amending the tariff act by a provision tq the effect 
that ail goods imported on American vessels shall 
be allowed a rebate of ten per cent. on the dutics im- 
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posed by said act. The bill reported from the Re- 
construction Committee, for the establishment of a 
military government in the South, was, after much 
discussion, passed. The Senate amendments to the 
bankrupt bill were then taken up and non-coucurred 
in. The Secretary of State was directed to inform 
the House what States now represented in Congress 
have ratified the constitutional amendment. The 
Secretary of the Senate announced the passage by 
that body of the act for the more efficient govern- 
ment of the rebel States. The bill was debated, but 
the vote had not been taken when our paper went to 
press. 


Tae ConstitoTionaAL AmMENDMENT.—The Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin has ratified the Constitutional 
Amendment. It has also been ratified by the upper 
branch of the Rhode Island Legi-lature. The lower 
branches of the Legislatures of Delaware and Loui- 
siana have rejected it. 

Thus far the Amendment has been ratified by 
nineteen states, as follows: Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia and Wisconsin. It has been 
rejected by thirteen states, as follows: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. 

In the Delaware Legislature, a bill allowing ne- 
groes t» testify, and making their punishment for 
crime the same as that for whites, has been defeated 
by a strict party vote. 


Tus FreepMex.—The City Council of Baltimore 
has appropriated $20,000 to the colored schools of 
that city. 

Both Houses of the Tennessee Legislature have 
passed a bill giving suffrage to the negroes. 

Both Houses of the Missouri Legislature are agreed 
in proposing such an amendment of the State con- 
stitution ag shall do away with distinctions of color. 

The bestowal of suffrage on the colored citizens of 
the District, and the evident determisation of Con- 
gress to secare them in the exercise of the right, bave 
wrought some marvellous changes in Georgetown 
and Washington. Officials who recently were con- 
spicuons in devising means to evade the several acts 
of Congress compelling education to be provided for 
blacks as for whites, since both were taxed for 
school purposes, now calculate nervously their 
chances at the next election, and reveal an admirable 
solicitude for the intelligence of their constituents. 





ENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY, for young men and boys, and 
Kennett Square Female Seminary. Two separate Boarding 
Schools, under the same management; have had during the win- 
ter 154 pupils. The Seminary’s next session of sixteen weeks 
will open Thirl month 5th, 1857. Whole expense, including 
Acalemy Lectures, Languages and Drawing, $64. This is a rare 
opportunity tor teachers The Vriygipal’s Normal Class at pres- 
ent includes one-third of the school. For circulars apply to S. C. 
Shortlidge, Sidney Pusey, or Emma Bowman. 

The Academy begins a seesiun of thirteen weeks Third month 
20th. Terms, $4.75 per week. Purticular attention to Readiug, 
Penmanship and Spelling. Prof. J.G. Mvore, of Philade!phia, 
will continue his Lectures on Chemistry and Astronomy before 
the School. No extra for Latio, Greek French, vr Drawing, 
B ok-keeping, and spencerian Penmanship, by a Commercial 
College graduate 
* Keunett boryugh has two daily trains to Philadelphia. stage 
line tv Wilmingtvoo, Del., express and telegraph office, &c., &c., 
aifording to stu lents the conveniences of larger towns, without 
their ubjectionable features. . 

Apply to Swithin C. Shortlilge, A. B. (Harvard University), 
Principal, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 210 tfawfn. 





j ANTED.—A Boy in a Store; one having some knowledge of 
the Huuse-Furnishing business preferred. Address * friend, 
at this office, with reference. ltp. 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
FROM ITS RISE TO THE YEAR 1828. Volumes ILI and IV, 
By Samue. M. Janney. 

The third and fourth volumes of this work have been ung. 
voidably delayed by causes connected with the late civil war, 
During the five years that have elapsed since the second volume 
was published, so many changes have tuken place that it ig 
deemed expedient to issue a new Prospectus. 

The two volumes now proposed to be published contain the 
history of the Society from the year 1691 to 1828, embracing 
much original matter that has not appeared in any other history, 
Biographical sketches ave given of the most prominent members of 
the Soci-ty in Great Britain and America, with many instruc 
tive passages from their writings and iuteresting anecdotes, 

Among the subjects of deep interest treated of in these volumes 
are: the iisand preservation of Friends during the Irish Re- 
bellion of 1798 ; the course they pursued during the war of Ameri- 
can Independence ; their efforts to civilize the Indians and pre 
serve peace with them ; the rise and progress of their testimony 
against Slavery; their early labors in the cause of Temperance ; 
the Separation in ireland at the beginning of this century; and 
the Separation in America in 1827-8, with the causes that led tg 
tt, and the results that have folliawed. 

The cost of paper, printing and binding having greatly in. 
creased since the first Prospectus was issued, it is found that the 
work cannot be published, without considerable loss. at the price 
originally intended. The price will be, therefore, $2.00 per vol- 
ume, bound in cloth; and $2.25 per volume, bound in sheep, 
library style; but those subscribers under the first prospectus 
who huve taken the first two volumes, will be turnished with 
the third and fourth volumes at $2.00 each. bound in sheep. 

The first two volum:$ can be obtained frum the publisher or his 
ageuts, at $2.00 exch, sheep binding. 

Agents are requested to return this prospectus as speedily as 
possible—as the work is now in press—with full list of names 
and residences of subscribers, to the author’s publisher. Agents 
wlll be allowed one copy for every six copies sold by them, and 
they can be furnished with lists of their subscribers upon appli- 
cation to the Publisher, 

T. Exruwoop Zeut, 

112 tf amsn. Nos. 17 and 19S Sixth St.. Phila. 


] OOKS for sale at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, No 144 North 
Seventh Street.—a very few copies Job Scott's works, $6 00. 
Journal of John Comly, at Office. $2.00; by mail, $2 40. 
Journal of John Woolman, $1 00 a $1 20. Journal of Hugh Judge, 
$1 00a $1 20. Janney’s Life of Wm. Penn, 2d ed. oct., $2 50 a $2 75. 
Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2 25 a $250. Discipline of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, 75c. a 90. Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vole., $8 00 
a3975. Isaac Penington, $5 00 a 600. Thos. Story. $1 00 a1 20. 
History of Delaware County, $3 00 a3 60. Priscilla Cadwallader, 
50c a 60. Meditations on Life and Death, $175 a 200 “ Studies.” 
by John A. Dorgan. $2 00a 225. Emily Mayland, $1 00a 1 20. 
History of the United States, 60c a70. Likeness of Wm. Penn, Steel 
engraving, 50c a 56. Engraved Forms MARRIAGE CertiFicatrs, 
$1 504500. Winnowed Wheat, $100 a125. Friends’ Almanac 
for 1867, 10 cts. Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treas- 
ury of Facta, &c. 7 
Subscriptions received for “ The Children’s Friend.” Nos. for 
sale. Subscriptions received for “ Janney’s History of Friends.” 
2d mo., 1867. Emmor Comty. 


4 UTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMVANY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. Office, No. 5 8. 5th St. Assets, $136,210.89. Charter 
perpetual. Mutual system exclusively. 
Directors for 1867. 
William-P. Reeder, 
Joseph Chapman, 
Edward M. Needles, 
Wilson M Jenkins, 
Lukens Webster, 
Francis T. Atkinson. 
CaLeB Cioraier, President. 
PexJaMiIn Matons, Vice President, 
Tomas MATHER, Treasurer. 
T. ELLwoon Cuapman, Secretary. 216 i ando, tf 


HOS. M. SEEDS, ITATTER, 41 N. 24 St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats, as 
he makes a specialty of that part ot the Liatting Business. 








Caleb Clothier, 
Benjamin Malone, 
Thomas Mather, 

T. Ellwood Chapman, 
Simeon Matlack, 
Aaron W. Gaskill, 








ILLIAM G. FOULKE, Attorney at LAW AND CONVEYANCES, 
No. 221 ¥ outh Fifth St., Philava 294 t3tp. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, situated op 
the Crosswicks R three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institwiion will commence oo 
the 19th of 11th mo.. 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terme. $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Ripewsr, 
4766 825t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


_ PAKERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for ironing, ) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, Knife and 

Scissor Sharpeners. Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 

neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 

Hardware and Tools. For sale by TRUMAN & Snaw, 

929. No. 885 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 
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